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it need hardly be added, opposition to it is sometimes
apt to ignore much that might be said, even from a
strictly economic point of view, in defence of the
recent   developments   of  finance.    The   free   trade
financiers of the nineteenth century may, perhaps,
be reproached with having in some degree sacrificed
to the desire to remove every possible fiscal burden
from the shoulders of the community not only the
chance of materially reducing the National Debt, but
also the opportunity of raising the physical, moral,
and educational level of the people.1   The community
had not responded as fully as was hoped to this policy :
long continued prosperity and higher wages and lower
prices had, at all events, failed to produce either the
moral self-restraint or the habit of saving which might
by this time have placed the poorer classes (as in
France) in a position of unassailable strength.   The
concentration  of capital in the hands of a  small
minority of the population, the prevalence of public
and private extravagance, and the congestion of the
population in the large towns, had produced evils
which were felt, not by party politicians alone, to
be a real danger to social stability.   Tariff reform
had been advocated as a remedy for some of these
evils; its advocates at all events had pointed to them
in justification of their proposals.   Free trade states-
men on their side could not afford to neglect them;
they were not satisfied with a readjustment of the
burden of taxation which relieved the poorer at the
expense of the richer classes, and they fell back on

1 This point has been forcibly put by Mr. Chiozza Money on
more than one occasion. (See, e.g. Parliamentary Debates,
May 16th. 1911 and April 20th, 1913.)